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It was not until 1896 that the first law to organize education in French West Africa
was passed, not until 1903 that a general system was established by the Governor-
General, Ernest-Nestor Roume, and not until 1924 that a fully organized system of
education with differentiated levels and functions was envisioned. Even then the
system was rudimentary: one year in a village school leading to rigid selection for
admission to a regional primary school and then possibly on to an advanced primary
school. In 1917 there were still only two full-fledged secondary schools in all of
French West Africa. It was not until 1945 that certificates awarded in African
institutions were granted equivalence to those in France and that active efforts were
made to expand education in order to give Africans more general access to secondary
and higher institutions.18
In principle, the French policy of educational assimilation was easier to manage
than the British policy of adaptation. It meant that the French educational system, its
various types of schools, curricula, and content could simply be transferred to Africa
and conducted by French teachers. The purpose was to create an administrative and
professional elite of Africans educated to be as nearly French in knowledge and
outlook as possible. They in turn would aid in the process of shaping their African
societies on the French model. In view of this purpose the French saw no need to
transfer mass education to Africa, nor to make primary education free and compulsory
as they were doing from the 1880s onward at home. Furthermore, they saw no need
to offer instruction in the African vernacular languages.
All education for the educated African was to be in the French language from
the very beginning of primary instruction, and the whole system should aim at
achieving the standards of French teaching in France itself. High quality education for
a few was obviously to be preferred to lower quality education for large numbers. This
elitist concept grew even stronger after 1885 when so many Africans and Asians
became a part of the French empire that to make all of them citizens under the
egalitarian principles of the Third Republic would be to make Frenchmen at home a
minority among the citizens of the French state. So assimilation came to mean
citizenship only for those few who could meet the highest standards of education and
occupation. Thus, by the 1920s, assimilation had given way to association, a kind of
social contract between metropolitan France and the colonies. French policy had
begun to look more and more like Britain's indirect rule and educational adaptation.
It was not until the Brazzaville Conference in 1944, near the end of World War
II, that expansion of primary education was seen as a major goal of French education
in Africa. To be sure, in the 1920s French colonial policy had begun to respond to the
self-determination ideals that followed World War I, but these were embodied largely
in plans to provide a larger ingredient of agricultural and vocational studies in rural
primary schools, and the stress for those few students selected for secondary education
would more than ever be focused upon achieving the standards expected in secondary
schools in France itself. Meanwhile, the highly educated African elite had enthusiasti-
18 See Michel Debeauvais, "Education in Former French Africa," chap. 2, in James S. Coleman
(ed.), Education and Political Development, Princeton University Press, Princeton, N.J., 1965, pp.
75-91.